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THE “INVESTIGATE-THE- 
COLLEGES” PROPOSALS 


In the next few months a lot of unkind things are 


going to be said about colleges and universities. The 
general public will be confused and will wonder what 
to think. I would like to discuss the background of 
the coming struggle so that you will be better able to 
interpret what you read on the subject when the fire- 
works start. 

In a series of interviews written to give a picture 
of what the new Congress would do, Representative 
Velde of Illinois announced that his House Committee 
on Un-American Activities would immediately pro- 
ceed to investigate our colleges and universities. “I 
realize,” he told US News and World Reporter, “that 
we're going to have a lot of opposition from various 
educators, particularly the ‘left wing’ educators, but I 
believe that this is a very fertile field for investiga- 
tion and it should be done.” 

Thus in one fell swoop he prepared the public for 

1 Address to the Mt. Airy Lions Club. 


By 
HERBERT N. HESTON! 


HOOD COLLEGE, FREDERICK, MD. 


what will probably be the two preconceived notions 
on which his investigation will be based: first, that 
anyone who criticizes the conduct of the investigation 
is ipso facto, a left winger; secondly, that there is 
“something rotten in Siwash.” 

In the same magazine Senator McCarthy stated 
that his Committee on Government Operations was 
“... going into the educational system.” At the same 
time he made a significant distinction. He said, “I’d 
rather use the words ‘Communist thinkers’ than ‘Com- 


munists’.” 


He failed to disclose who would decide 
what would determine “Communist thinking.” 

Since this interview McCarthy has stated that he 
would be busy enough exposing graft, without get- 
ting into the educational field—for a while. If I 
know the headline possibilities in an investigation of 
colleges, however, it is hard to imagine the Senator 
from Wisconsin evading them. 

I wish I could share Representative Velde’s opti- 
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mism concerning the opposition he will meet from the 
colleges, but I deeply resent his assumption that the 
The 


academic freedom of all schools, colleges, and uni- 


criticism will be largely from the left wingers. 


versities may well be threatened if these investigations 
follow the same pattern as certain other predecessors. 
The fact of the matter is that the colleges have said 
very little so far about the situation. Senator Robert 
A. Taft, a Yale trustee, and hardly a left winger, told 
a nation-wide television audience on “Meet the Press” 
that he took a very dim view of this type of investi- 
gation. He said that such policing of the colleges 
could better be done by the institutions themselves. 
The 


nounced that it welcomed “any free and impartial 


Association of American Colleges has an- 
inquiry.” 

The press has, of course, expressed itself, and a 
large segment of our papers realizes that any threat 
to academic freedom is a threat to freedom of the 
press. Of course, there is that group of newspapers 
which delight in anything that provides scare head- 
lines and which has consistently opposed what it con- 
siders “pinko-ism” and what educators recognize as 
dissenting or unorthodox thought. The great papers 
of record, however, such as the Washington Post, and 
the Times and Herald Tribune in New York, are on 
guard against any attempt to launch an attack on 
academic freedom. The Frederick (Md.) News car- 
ried an excellent editorial recently decrying the irre- 
sponsible attacks on teachers and pointing out the 
patriotism of the overwhelming majority in the teach- 
ing profession. 

The biggest gun fired yet by the edueators was 
that of James Bryant Conant in his final report as 
president of Harvard, before assuming his duties as 
United States High Commissioner of Germany. Dr. 
Conant drew a distinct line between actual subversion 
and what he ealled “our tradition of dissent.” He 
hoped that the coming investigations would not create 
an atmosphere “in which professors would be afraid 
to speak freely on public issues.” 

Now why are educators and journalists fearful of 
the investigations that are to be made? Do they have 
something to hide? I can assure you that there. is 
not a college president or administrator in the eoun- 
try today who has any desire to hide what is going 
on in his classrooms or on the eampus. On the con- 
trary, every college is spending good money to estab- 
lish news bureaus so that the publie will be told more 
and more about the life of the institutions. 

To find the cause for anxiety we must look at the 
nature of a Congressional investigation and the tem- 
per of the times. It is not new for these investiga- 
tions to be used for weapons against an enemy. It is 
also not new for them to be sources for headlines. 
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The headlines gained by Martin Dies, Joseph Me- 
Carthy, and Pat McCarran have been worth millions 
of dollars, if charged for at current advertising rates. 
None of these gentlemen has ever initiated any legis- 
lative program of any significance except Mr. Me- 
Carran, and its significance has been condemned by 
national officers of thé Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths, which is batting 1000 per cent. Yet through 
headlines arising from the investigative activities they 
have become far better known, if not better loved, 
than have more able men who have stuck to their 
knitting. 

Now as a man who is paid to dabble in newspaper 
writing I know that the chances of creating headlines 
are better when one says something is bad than when 
The size of the headline in- 
creases in proportion to how bad one says this thing 
is. Worst of all, however, is the fact that the surest 
way to kill a story is to say there are two sides to it. 


one says it is good. 


Given, then, a few congressmen who would not be 
averse to seeing their names in streamers and grant- 
ing that streamers will be used only when they say 
not 
are 


there is something rotten where the reader did 
expect rottenness, the next question is, “What 
Representative Velde’s qualifications for studying the 
educational system?” I do not know how much for- 
mal schooling he has had, but I do know this: Last 
year he introduced a bill which would require the 
Librarian of Congress to label every book in the 
Library of Congress which was found to be sub- 
versive. 

Now, you gentiemen do not have to be educators 
to know that this was about as silly a bill as has been 
introduced into a legislative body which has some- 
times qualified for the world’s silly championship. 
Hitler at least had sense enough to burn the books, 
which took less time from the duties of a ‘publie 
employee. 

Add to the headline-hungry congressmen and the 
unqualified investigator a set of rules which gives 
the defendant few of the protections he enjoys in a 
The committee chairman can be judge, 
The de- 
fendant can speak only at the committee’s discretion 
and may be hushed when he begins to make a point. 
It is no pienie for 
anyone to face such an inquisition. I recognize the 
necessary difference between an investigative body 
and a court of law, but lament the misuse of the 
wider latitude of the former. 

This is not new. Remember what they did to J. P. 
Somebody had to be the scapegoat for the 
Insull looked like the one, but he skipped 
The very 


court of law. 
jury, prosecutor, and nearly executioner. 


His accusers need not face him. 


Morgan. 
depression. 
to Greece. J. P. Morgan was next best. 
name reeked of Wall Street. Here was a chance to 
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put upon him all the stupidities that we ourselves 
could not bear to admit. We could not admit that we 
Wall Street what 


villain—and poor old J. P. 


it was. There must be a 


was it—at least until a 


made 


smart publicity man posed a midget on his lap. 
Somewhat the same environment exists for this in- 
Our scientists presented us with an atom 
The 
social scientists suggested a world organization, but 
These things 
who 


vestigation. 
bomb, and we do not know what to do with it. 


we do not know how to make it work. 


cannot be our fault; it must be the scholars 
We cannot argue their cor- 


What shall we 
do to them, so that we will not have to blame our- 


dreamed up such things. 
rectness in creating such inventions. 


selves and admit our own ignorance? Because their 
talk is mumbo-jumbo to us, it must be subversive, 
or at least suspicious, and we cannot have any sus- 
picious goings-on with the Russian Bear at our door- 
step. That is the reasoning of a vocal minority of 
our citizens, and they will form the necessary cheer- 
ing section for any politician who wants to pillory 
our educational institutions. 

The colleges themselves are not the only ones who 
Out 
in Oregon recently the American Legion, Veterans 


are concerned about edueation’s coming ordeal. 


of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans went on record to the effect that existing af- 
firmative loyalty oaths are preferable to humiliating 
and ineffectual nondisloyalty disclaimers. They also 
stated their best 
qualified to enforce loyalty laws and, finally, con- 
tended that educators must, to be effective, be al- 


belief that sincere educators are 


lowed academic freedom. This is news—and good 


news. It is also further proof that Americans are ex- 
tremely jealous of their rights as free citizens and 
that they will support the institutions in which they 
believe. 

It is proof that the majority of Americans realize 
that any tampering with the professor’s freedom of 
expression is a threat to the freedom of the butcher, 
the baker, The 
driver or the real estate man may not see at first 


and the candlestick maker. taxi 


why he should worry about the right of a Harvard 


professor to speak out, but once one voice is silenced, 
that of his neighbor or his opponent may be next. 

Senator MeCarthy has said, “The person who is 
trying to get rid of [Communists] and get good 
honest Americans in your schools and colleges is the 
man who is trying to promote freedom of thought and 
expression in college.” This is one of his famous 
half truths. 

What is a “good honest American’? Who 
Do you honestly want 


will 
decide whether you are one? 
McCarthy to decide whether you are a “good honest 
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American”? Do you want anyone but a court of 


law to decide? If you do, you are a new breed of 
American and no kin to Patrick Henry, or Thomas 
Abraham 


Jefferson, or Lineoln, no—or Dwight D. 


Kisenhower. If teachers must pass MeCarthy’s test 
for a good American, why should he no¢ require 
real estate men, or farmers, or soda jerks to pass 
such a test? 

America’s greatest strength comes from the fact 
that since our nation was founded we have protected 
the right of every citizen to be as eockeyed wrong as 
he wanted as long as he did not advocate a seizure of 
government which would cancel this right. 

Today we are so frightened by an enemy without 
and his agents within that we are for the first time 
in many years questioning whether we can afford these 
rights any longer. It is my belief that no military 
victory is worth having if it costs the loss of these 
rights. Without your freedom to eall the president 
a knuekle-head, without your freedom to believe in 
vegetarianism, without your freedom to question the 
policies of General Motors or CLO, you ean have no 
victory. Tyranny, whether from the right or from 
the left, has won a bloodless victory. 

I do not say that the colleges are without fault. 
First, 
they have in a very few isolated cases harbored active, 


They have been guilty of two great faults. 
subversive persons. I could not name the eases, but 
feel sure they have occurred. Second, they have far 
too often failed to take the public into their con- 
fidence. 

The public cannot be expected to support those in- 
stitutions about which it knows little. The develop- 
ment of public-relations offices in the colleges has 
done much to bring about a better understanding of 
what colleges are doing, but even these people have 
stressed too often the campus pranks and cheesecake 
angle. Ivory-tower professors continue to fear any 
publicity of their work, and what is worse, sometimes 
adopt a “public-be-damned” attitude. The public 
The future of the 
colleges will depend, as the past has depended, upon 


cannot be left out of the picture. 


the support of the whole public. 

We do not say we are above inspection by the 
public. We will not 
protect or harbor those who are illegally plotting 
We do want all the pub- 
lie, however, to see our problem as we see it. 


We welcome this inspection. 
against out social system. 


For ages universities have been a shelter for think- 
ers, thinkers ahead of their times, thinkers whose ad- 
vanced ideas could not help conflicting with popular 
thought and belief. There are scholars today whose 
theories are as diverse from those of the man in the 


street as were Galileo’s when he said the earth re- 
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Think how shocking such 
No wonder he 
Is there 


volved around the sun. 
an idea was to his contemporaries. 
was tortured into recanting and banished. 
any wonder that we are suspicious of his counter- 
parts today? 
Think of Galileo 


for advocating public schools, abolition, or woman's 


of the men who were damned 


suffrage—when the new congressional investigations 
start. I do not ask you to swallow all that the col- 
leges say or to disbelieve what the opponents say. 
I do ask that you be hard-headed. Make them prove 
every case to be: First, actual Communism; second, 
actual advocacy of overthrow of the government; and 
third, actually illegal. If the case is none of these, 
it is probably merely unorthodox, and I hope that 
there is not a man in this room who is not unorthodox 
in some view. 

Let me close by telling you a story. None of us 
like to defend a cause or person with whom we do 
not agree. But there come times when we must tale 
the stand of Voltaire and say, “I do not agree with 
a word you say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” 

One midnight when Boston was just the size that 
Frederick is today a hated British sentry was stand- 
ing his post down by the waterfront. An 
crowd gathered, started to call him names and to pelt 
He called for the 
guard, and, when they arrived, eight of the soldiers 
stood with their backs to the wall while the crowd 


angry 


him with pieces of ice and stones. 


closed in on them. One of the erowd dared them to 


fire. In the confusion they did fire and several of 


Reborts. 
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the crowd fell. 
moon shed very little light for any eye witness. 
The soldiers were jailed by their own officers while 


There were no street lights and the 


awaiting trial by a jury of townspeople. Someone 
had to defend them. The embittered people of Bos- 
ton made plain tiat any lawyer who made any more 
than a cursory attempt in their defense would be in 
danger. It would have been a simple thing for any 
lawyer to accept their defense and admit defeat from 
the start. Such a lawyer would have been a hero in 
the eyes of the people. After all they were the hated 
Lobster Backs who deserved what was coming to 
No one in Boston hated the British oceupy- 
No one had 
He was 


them. 
ing troops more than did John Adams. 
more to lose by winning them an acquittal. 
a leader of the people and was hated by the Tories. 
He could not afford to play a part in setting these 
But before he was a Bostonian, be- 
He not 
The 


invaders free. 
fore he was a Rebel, he was a free man. 
only took their defense but also gave it his best. 
Redcoats eseaped death or imprisonment. 

On his way home the man who would some day be 
given the highest honor of the land was subjected to 
That night before going to bed 
he underlined these words in a book by the Italian 


catealls and derision. 


philosopher Beeearia: 

If, by supporting the rights of mankind and invincible 
truth, I shall contribute to save one unfortunate 
victim of tyranny—or of ignorance equally fatal—his 
blessings and tears of transport will be sufficient con 


solation to me for the contempt of all mankind.2 


2 As quoted in ‘‘ John Adams’’ by C. D. Bowen. 





GENERAL EDUCATION LOOKS AT 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Pau. L, DRESSEL 
Michigan State College 
Kast Lansing 


Tuk role, or lack of one, of foreign language in 
general education has been a topic of some interest 
in the past few years. Generally speaking, little at- 
tention has been given to foreign language in organ- 
izing general-education programs, but currently there 
is evidence of re-examination of its role. Perhaps the 
major reason is that the changing role of the U.S.A. 
in international affairs has emphasized the desirability 
of knowledge of the languages and cultures of foreign 
lands on the part of at least our more able citizens. 
One contention related to this is that mastery of a 
language is a necessity in order to understand the 
associated culture. The desirability or even necessity 
of study of foreign language as a background for 


understanding one’s own language is another argu- 
ment. Even the often debated mental-discipline value 
of foreign language has been resurrected in some of 
the discussions. 

While 
from individuals interested in general education, many 
have come from foreign-language professors or from 


some of these statements have emanated 


persons only remotely related to general education. 
The reading and the discussion of some of these state- 
ments with general-education associates resulted in the 
writer desiring a more nearly adequate picture of the 
attitude of general-education staffs and administrators 
on the problem. 

The 19 colleges and universities associated in the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education inelude a 
cross section of general-education programs, and the 
reactions of faculty members of this group were 
readily available to the writer because of his close 
contact, as its director, through the Cooperative 
Study. 
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Three questions were posed to a total of 55 indi- 
viduals in these 19 colleges. In essence these ques- 
tions were: 


1. What role does foreign language presently play on 
your own campus in relationship to general education 
requirements? 

2. Assuming that foreign languages play little or no 
role in general education, what are the major reasons why 
this is true? 

3. What would be the best contribution that foreign 
language teachers might make to general education? 


Replies were received from 52 persons, many of them 
being quite lengthy discussions of the issues raised 
and based upon consultation with several colleagues. 
It was apparent that foreign language had been ex- 
tensively discussed at many of the colleges and rather 
definite viewpoints had been thereby crystallized. The 


statements, however, were made by individuals and 
in no sense represent an official viewpoint of their 
institutions. Furthermore, as categorized and sum- 
marized in this article, the result clearly is a com- 
posite not necessarily typical of any individual or 
group of individuals. 

Statements regarding the present role of foreign 
language were classifiable into six eategories, not en- 
tirely mutually exclusive. These are tabulated in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


ROL® OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
19 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

. Foreign language not available 

Substituted for part of general education program 
Elective if upper school requirements permit 

High school or college requirement 

Proficiency requirement 
. College credit requirement (B.A. degree) 


word of explanation about each of these cate- 


gories is desirable. In the ease of the three institu- 
tions indicating that foreign language is not available, 
one college has a completely required general-educa- 
tion program so that students have no time to take 
foreign language during the period of their enroll- 
The institutions 
specialize in teacher education, and the required pro- 


ment in the program. other two 
gram practically eliminates the possibility of taking 
foreign language. 

The most favorable position accorded foreign Jan- 
guage relative to general education permits substitu- 
ting part of it for general-education requirements. 
Two methods of accomplishing this are followed, the 
first being that in which area or divisional require- 
ments are specified and foreign language is grouped 
A certain 
number of hours or courses are required and foreign 


with a number of courses in humanities. 
language is one of the alternatives. The report in 
such cases is that most students evade foreign Jan- 
guage and satisfy the requirement with other humani- 


ties courses. The second method involves a discount- 
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ing procedure whereby, for example, six semester 
hours of foreign language may be substituted for a 
three-hour course in humanities. Comments accom- 
panying both of these methods suggested that they 
involved an acknowledgment of the load imposed by 
a liberal-arts-degree requirement or recommendation 
of foreign language rather than a recognition of gen- 
eral-education value. 

Categories 4, 5, and 6 have in common the specifica- 
tion of some type of foreign-language requirement. 
In each case, however, the requirement is an A.B. or 
B.S. degree requirement and not a general-education 
specification. The requirements vary in that some 
specify only that some foreign language be taken 
either in high school or in college; others require some 
college work; and others permit demonstration of 
proticiency through a test without regard to formal 
study. Clearly in these 19 schools, foreign language 
is not considered a part of the general-education pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly, interest is attached to the reasons why 
foreign language is largely ignored in general eduea- 
tion. The reactions here were many and extremely 
varied. Some individuals gave one reason, while some 
listed several. After several attempts at classifying 
these, it seemed best to tabulate in terms of reasons 
given rather than in terms of individuals responding. 
The classification may do violence to some of the re- 
plies but, on the whole, it rather well summarizes the 
reasons for ignoring foreign language. Ninety-two 
statements were classified into seven categories. Ex- 
tracts from some of the statements will be used to 
point up the meaning of each category. 

The first eategory—and the one most favorable to 
foreign language—involved four statements blaming 
American provincialism and the tendeney to relieve 
students of any work requiring effort for the inatten- 
tion to foreign language. The second category com- 
posed of eight responses pointed to the vocation-utili- 
tarian emphasis in edueation, on the part both of stu- 
dents and of faculty. The viewpoint is exemplified 
by the statement: “Foreign language is of no use in 
daily living of the great mass of people—educated 
or uneducated.” In the main, the statements in this 
category simply accepted this attitude as a fact to be 
recognized rather than an attitude to be condemned. 
A third category, supplemental to the seeond and in- 
volving four responses, presented the viewpoint that 


in terms both of level of intelligence required and of 


prospective utility foreign language is “aimed at a 
minority of students rather than at the whole group 
as in general education.” 

Category four, involving four responses, pointed to 
the reaction of students—“students don’t like it and 


’ 


say they learned nothing’—as a contributing factor. 


Closely related to this student reaction are 20 state- 
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ments, classified into a fifth category. The spirit of 
these is suggested by the following phrases: 

Absence of any willingness [on part of foreign-lan- 
guage teachers] to modify work to meet needs of general 
student. 

Moreiga-language instruction needs to be greatly im- 
proved. 

Nothing wrong with foreign language in general educa- 
tion except foreign-language teachers. 

Foreign-language teachers are not sympathetic and are 
even antagonistic to general education. 

Faculty members do not have pleasant recollections of 
their own experiences with foreign language. 


These reactions are blunt condemnations of the qual- 
ity of teaching and the attitudes of foreign-language 
teachers—and the samples chosen are by no means the 
most disparaging. 

The sixth category, including 16 comments, presents 
the viewpoint that foreign language requires entirely 
too much time for the general-edueation values in- 
volved. The problem voiced is that general-education 
requirements already are minimal beeause they must 
contend with major and technical requirements. 

Even two years (whieh aren’t available) of foreign 
language is not enough to obtain general education value 


if the student starts from the beginning. 


The seventh eategory and by far the largest in- 


cluded 36 statements. Suecinctly, these present the 
viewpoint that foreign language has no place in gen- 
The arguments for this are about 


eral education. 


three in number, Foreign language—so the first one 
goes—does not lend itself to generalization or inte- 
gration; a student must study a single language and 
each foreign-language teacher advocates his own spe- 
cialty. The second argument is that facility in for- 
eign language requiring at least two or three years 
of work is a prerequisite to achievement of general- 
education values through foreign language. Possibly 
growing out of assuming the previous two arguments, 
many responses indicated that 

Foreign language is less valuable than specially de- 
signed humanities courses. 

Foreign language does not lend itself to the goals or 
purposes of general education in any significant way. 


A summary of these reasons for inattention to for- 
eign language in general education is really not neces- 
However, it should be noted that a number of 
While 


some replies eliminate foreign language because of a 


sary. 
viewpoints on general education are ineluded, 


“practical” or “education for citizenship” concept of 
general education, others diseard foreign language be- 
cause of the feeling that, as now taught, a reasonable 
and possible language requirement does not even pro- 
vide a minimal facility in the language. Those inter- 
ested in revising the foreign languages should find in 
this something for serious meditation. 
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Despite the unfavorable reactions to a foreign-lan- 
guage requirement as a part of general education, 
almost all of those replying indicated that foreign- 
language teachers could make a contribution to gen- 
At this point it may be well to recall 
that there are no Ph.D.’s in general edueation; all 


eral edueation. 


teachers in general education have moved from a spe- 
cialization in some field of science, social science, or 
humanities into work in general education. Naturally, 
therefore, many of the suggestions envisage such 
transformation; 84 suggestions were tabulated into 
nine categories. 

Category one involved three responses stating es- 
sentially that no contribution from the foreign-lan- 
guage area was desirable. Eleven responses in cate- 
gory two suggested that the most effective contribu- 
tion of foreign-language teachers would be through 
teaching or giving special lectures in existing general- 
education courses. In one form or another such con- 
tributions are apparently being made in at least four 
of the institutions surveyed. 

The third category of 14 comments suggests that 
foreign-language teachers organize courses on liter- 


ture in translation. Values seen include 


A better way to understanding of national groups. 
Perspectives on more than one foreign country possible. 


And several suggested that the literature selected be 
as contemporary as possible. 

The interest generated in area studies as a result 
of the Army Specialized Training Programs is re- 
flected in 15 suggestions—category four—that for- 


eign-language teachers join with those from other 


departments in organizing such courses where the 


“learning of the language is incidental to the main 
aim of understanding the culture and thought of the 
people.” 

Recent and current emphasis on semantics is sug- 
gested by eategory five containing 16 suggestions for 
organizing courses dealing with semantics, Janguage 
structure, comparative language, word origins, and 
In alinost every case the com- 
Ob- 


functions of language. 
bination of two or more of these was suggested. 


jectives in mind are indicated by: 


Limitations of expressions inherent in commonly used 
languages. 

Symbolie and emotive use of words. 

Word derivations and construction similarities of five 


or six languages. 


Several indicated that sueh suggestions had been made 
on their campus but that foreign-language teachers 
either did not feel qualified or’ were not interested 
in considering such possibilities. 

Another category, the sixth, includes five sugges- 
tions for organizing a specifie type of general-educa- 


tion course in foreign language: 
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Two suggested the reading of foreign newspapers. 

Two suggested a group of languages with emphasis on 
basic phrases needed for travel. 

One suggested emphasis on hearing and speaking with 
little attention to grammar. 

Ten suggestions that foreign-language teachevs re- 
study their objectives were grouped into category 
seven. The following phrases indicate the emphasis: 

Bring objectives in line with institutional objectives. 

Consider possible contribution to general education— 
appreciation of literary heritage, bonds in interest among 
cultures, 

De-emphasize vocabulary and grammar. 

Aim should be more fundamental than just learning 
how to ask for roast duck with applesauce in a French 
restaurant. 

Five suggestions indicated that the problems posed 
were too complicated for solutions through require- 
ment of a course. A program to awaken people to 
the importance of foreign-language study was one 
More extensive interchange of students 
An- 
other suggested that the value of facility in a single 
foreign language should not be confused with a con- 
The 


may, the writer suggests, be only slightly related. 


suggestion, 


and teachers on a world-wide basis was another. 


cern about understanding other cultures. two 

The final category, ninth, involved five responses 
taking the position that every student should have an 
“acceptable acquaintance with at least one foreign 
language.” Only one of these clearly indicated a be- 
lief that “S to 12 hours of foreign language should be 
The 


others apparently regarded this as a desirable arts- 


included as a normal part of general edueation.” 


or science-degree requirement, but not a part of gen 
eral education. 
that few of the individuals 


proached in this survey are ready to assign foreign 


It is apparent ap- 
language a very significant role in general. education. 
On the whole they feel that foreign-language instrue- 
tors can contribute, but that they should do so on 
much the same terms as other general-eduecation staff, 
that is, by joining in on the offering of new integrated 
courses rather than by adhering to their special sub- 
ject and demanding a place for it in general educa- 
tion. It is worthy of note that there is a tendency 
to distinguish between general education and liberal 
education and that some individuals who disregard 
the claims of foreign language to a place in general 
education are willing to consider it a requirement in 
liberal edueation. 

In summarizing the points of view presented here, 
it should be kept in mind that the replies come from 
only 52 individuals in colleges which typically have 
organized special courses for general education and 
have grouped them to make a general-edueation pro- 
gram. Quite possibly a larger sampling of individ- 


uals in these colleges and of ones not so completely 
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involved in general education would give a somewhat 
different 
faculties where general education is seen as a dis- 


reaction. Quite probably a response from 
tribution requirement employing traditional courses 
the liberal be different from that 
found here. For organized general education, it is 


from arts would 
the writer’s conviction based on these reactions and 
others gathered more informally that general educa- 
tion faculty are inclined to 

1. separate proficiency in use of a foreign language 
from the diseiplinary and eultural values; 2. see pro- 
ficiency in a language as valuable only to a limited por 
tion of the college student body; 3. discount the discip- 
linary value of foreign language; 4. see foreign-language 
requirements, even with good instruction (as a very un 
economical route to understanding of other cultures and 
of one’s own language; 5. regard foreign-language in 
struction as decidedly poor and the instructors as self- 
sitisfied and disinelined to review their responsibilities or 
change their practices. 
Foreign-language teachers generally may feel that 
these points of view are unfair and entirely unjusti- 
fied. Such a reaction will miss the point that, true 


or not, they are states of mind to be recognized and 


that it is unlikely that foreign language will be readily 


accepted in general education so long as they prevail. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 

In addition to the numerous study tours and regular 
on-campus summer sessions that will be available in 
institutions of higher education across the country, a 
number of workshops or short-term courses are being 
offered. 

Roy J. Deferrari, Margaret H. Gardiner Professor 
of Greek and Latin, the Catholie University of Amer- 
ica (Washington 17, D. C.), announces that there will 
he nine workshops under his general direction (June 
12-13): Workshop on the Social Sciences in Catho- 
lie Collece Programs (codirectors, Dr. Deferrari and 
C. Joseph Nuesse); Integration at Work in the Cath- 
olie Secondary School (director, Sister Mary Janet 
Miller, S.C.) ; The Philosophy of the Curriculum of 
the Catholic Elementary School (director, Sister Mary 
Nona McGreal, O.P.); Special Edueation of the Ex- 
ceptional Child (direetor, the Reverend William F. 
C.SS.R.); The Nursing Program in the Gen- 
eral College (codireetors, Sister M. Olivia Gowan, 
O.S.B., and Loretta Heidgerkin); The Art Program 
in the Catholie Seeondary School 


Jenks, 


(director, Sister 
Augusta Zimmer, 8.C.); Art in Catholic Elementary 
Schools (director, Sister Mary Joanne Christie, 
S.N.D.); Musie Edueation (director, John B. Paul); 
Clinie (eodirectors, Sister 
O.P.. Brother 


O’Connor will be in charge 


and Business Edueation 
Mary Alexius Wagner, 
Luke, F.S.C.). John J. 


of a Workshop on Intergroup Education that will be 


and James 


conducted for the third year, June 29-August 8. 
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The School of Journalism, Ohio University (Ath- 
ens), will hold its eighth annual Workshop on High 
School Publications, June 22-27. J. L. Hortin, di- 
rector of the school, reports that the sessions are in- 
tended to help high-school pupils and advisers in edit- 
ing and directing their school papers, magazines, and 
yearbooks. In addition to members of the university 
staff, there will be a number of visiting consultants: 
Ira C. Sayre, East Liverpool (Ohio) High School; 
Verda Evans, Kast High School, and Virginia Follin, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland; and K. J. 
Koestner, Brookville (Ohio) High School. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York is pro- 
viding 10 grants-in-aid for study in the Latin Work- 
shop of the University of Michigan, which will be 
conducted by Waldo E. Sweet of the William Penn 
Charter School (Philadelphia 44), June 22-August 
14, 
April 1 to John L. Heller, chairman of the Committee 
on Selection, 126 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois. 


Applications for grants should be made before 


Further information concerning the workshop may be 
secured from Albert H. Marckwardt, professor of 
English, University of Michigan. 

Kight universities are offering workshops on Family 
Financial Security Education, with scholarships avail- 
able through ‘the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
purpose of the workshops is to encourage more and 
better teaching of money management and financial 
The 
being offered in the universities of Oregon, June 22- 
July 17, Lloyd Millhollen, co-ordinator; Denver, June 
22-July 24, Clifford Bebell, co-ordinator; Wisconsin, 
June 26-August 21, Russell J. Hosler, chairman; Vir- 
ginia, June 29—August 7, Albert H. Shuster, eo-ordi- 
nator; Pennsylvania, June 29-August 8, EK. Dunean 
Grizzell, chairman; and Connecticut, July 8—August 
7, P. T. Pritzkau, co-ordinator; Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio), June 15-July 24, Florence E. Wag- 
ner, co-ordinator; and Southern Methodist University 
(Dallas 1, Tex.), C. L. Wisseman, director. Infor- 
mation about the workshops may be obtained from 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, secretary, Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 


security in schools and colleges. courses are 
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A Workshop in Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools, planned for teachers interested in physical 
education and its contributions to the total elemen- 
tary-school curriculum, will be conducted at the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles 24), June 22-July 
3. Leaders of tke courses will be Elsa Schneider, 
specialist for health and physical education, Office of 
Kducation, FSA; Genevieve Dexter, consultant in 
physical education, California State Department of 
Education; and Charles Nagle, assistant professor of 
physical education in the university. 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) will operate its 
geological camp in the mountains of Wyoming for 
two terms, June 28-July 25 and July 26—August 22. 
Three courses will be offered to both men and women, 
one for beginners, and the other two for advanced 
students in geology. F. Alton Wade, professor of 
geology in the university, will be in charge of both 
terms. 

Six two-day conferences, designed to help school 
administrators and citizens in improving their schools, 
will be held during the summer quarter in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under the auspices of the Midwest 
Administration Center. The listed as 
follows: July 6-7, Leadership for Instruction; July 
13-14, Improved Consultative Services; July 20-21, 
Effective Board Function; July 27-28, Adequate Dis- 
trict Organization; August 3-4, Sound Financial 
Policies; and August 10-11, Informed, Responsible 
The conferences are sponsored by members 


schedule is 


Citizens. 
of the center, the American Association of School 
Administrators, and other national educational organ- 
izations, Complete details may be obtained from the 
center, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 

Forty scholarships are available for participants 
in the first Workshop in Human Relations to be held 
at Kent (Ohio) State University, July 13-31, in con- 
junction with the Cleveland office of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Application for 
scholarships may be made to the office of the confer- 
ence, 686 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14. 
Gerald Read, assistant professor of education, will 
direct the workshop, and inquiries may be addressed 


Jews. 


to him. 





DE YOUNG’S UNIVERSAL-SERVICE 
PROPOSAL UNTENABLE 


M. Ropert ALLEN! 


IN a report last fall,* Chris A. De Young, professor 
of education, Illinois State Normal University, oppos- 
ing UMT, proposes “Universal Service for the United 
States” and states that “too long and too deeply have 


the military minds penetrated American thought.” 
These comments and other generalizations are of suf- 


1Dr Allen, former University of Virginia professor, 
is presently the educational adviser, The Quartermaster 
School, Fort Lee, Va. 

The views expressed in this article are the author’s and 
are not necessarily those of the Department of the Army. 

2. A. De Young. Scuoot anp Society, Vol. 76, No. 
1970, September 29, 1952. 
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ficient importance to those interested in the adminis- 
tration and education of America’s youth to eall for 
an exploration in greater detail of his comments and 
proposals and perhaps to indulge in the healthy old 
American custom of disagreement. The approach to 
the present problem of conscription for national de- 
fense must include realism and practicality as a foun- 
dation for our initiative and imagination. We must 
not take wing and lose ourselves completely in theo- 
retical and impractical flights of fancy, sustained by 
the rising warm air of academic jargon. 

Professor De Young is happy that UMT has been 
shelved by Congress and proposes a more inclusive 
program which he ealls “Universal Service.” His pro- 
posed panacea is considered by the writer to be ex- 
tremely impractical, administratively and economi- 
eally, and unwise, socially and politically. 

Rather than go “round and round in circles with 
UMT,” Professor De Young would prefer to jump on 
his horse and ride off in all directions. His proposed 
“Universal Service for the United States” as a sub- 
stitute for UMT goes in all directions and takes into 
his service program everyone who will assist in doing 
everything. His first point proposes that “Universal 
Service” should include not only Federal but also state 
This organization should in- 
industry, 


and local requirements. 
elude edueational institutions, business, 
labor, management, farmers—all organized under this 
Federal program to handle everything from flood dis- 
asters to selective service to juvenile delinquency. He 
feels that the unpaid selective-service boards in local 
areas could, “with state and Federal guidance formu- 
late work programs of direct benefit to the community 
as well as help fill military quotas.” This would be a 
neat trick for our selective-service boards to accom- 
plish in their present spare time! 


He also states under this first point that he would 


not want professional, skilled scientists “drafted into 
It is agreed that we 


the straight military service.’ 
cannot afford to waste certain selected, highly trained, 
and technically qualified personnel in purely military 
occupations, not utilizing their skills. However, some 
of the physically able young scientists who are not 
in critical categories may find themselves in combat 
assignments. There is also a moral principle in- 
volved. Who shall bear the guns and the brunt of 
battle—only the truck drivers, the miners, and the 
unskilled craftsmen? There is no civilian counterpart 
in terms of experience for the combat-team soldier, 
sailor, or marine. He has to be trained and developed. 

Someone has to fight and die. Shall we discrimi- 
nate on the basis of vocational qualifications alone? 
It may be a distinet shock to some to realize that even 
the combat arms require intelligent leadership in order 


to win battles. These leaders, because of the premium 
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on mental ability, must necessarily come from the 
more professional or technical areas. 

Dr. De Young’s discussion further complains that 
the UMT is not universal military training. He states, 
referring to UMT, 


The program would include only a minority of our cur- 
rent population. It is primarily military. Too long and 
too deeply have the military minds penetrated American 
thought. 


Conscription is limited to the post-high-school youth 
at present, or under UMT. This is not good, so he 
proposes that everyone be subject to conscription. 

Point two of his program calls for mandatory ser- 
vice of both sexes. He wants this service extended 
to inelude drafting of women as well as of men of 
all ages for one year. Let us examine this proposal. 
Other than nurses, the personnel requirement for uni- 
formed women overseas is relatively limited. In view 
of the expense involved for separate facilities and 
protection, plus the availability of foreign labor and 
civilian government employees (who cost the taxpayer 
far less), the advantage gained is slight. The present 
requirements do not call for that many women in ser- 
vice. The consequent expense goes beyond immediate 
cost of feeding, clothing, equipping, sheltering, and 
training women. It requires, also, immediate medical 
care and potential medical and retirement expendi- 
tures on a continuous, and for some women, perhaps 
a lifetime basis. 

The fluid combat situation anticipated in a global 
war would mean that female military personnel in 
large numbers overseas would be more apt to be a 
liability in combat operations since we do not expect 
them to bear arms. Finally, it has been part of our 
American tradition that women not be forced into the 
military service, 

Point three of Dr. De Young’s “United Service” 
program also calls for men and women of “all ages.” 
He calls for a youth movement to be a part of our 
“United Services” program to take up the slack of 
“our own inactive youth.” He points to the suecess 
of the Hitler youth movement and the Communist 
youth movements; our goals would be different, but 
he feels we should organize the children into a “youth 
erusade that will aecent the duties as well as the privi- 
leges of living in our democracy.” 

Such an organization would appear to require ad- 
ditional organizers and supervisors in the government 
service to supplement those who might be available to 
help in the community. It should be noted that this 
vast network would be in addition to all the other com- 
munity services (publie schools, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, ete.) which are in the process of developing 
our democratic way of life today. 
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Democracy is everybody’s business and is involved 
in our everyday activities; it is not something to be 
ground out by a tremendous government grist-mill. 
Such a youth program is hardly consistent with our 
democratic ideals and is believed to be impractical 
and uneconomical from an administrative point of 
view. 

Part of Professor De Young’s program for all ages 
is a proposal that Americans 65 years of age or older 
should be included in “Universal Service.” He states: 

Many a top-drawer executive would be willing to be a 
dollar-a-year-man if he knew he was really needed in 


Universal Service. 


Kven though a man may only draw a single dollar 
a year for his labor, expenses in terms of that year 
of maintenance to the government may be tens of 
thousands or more dollars. A “top-drawer” exeeu- 
tive expects to live and to work in customary style 
(perhaps complete with office, rug on the floor, desk, 
and secretary), whether he be here or overseas. He 
will expect to receive at least his expenses or, if not, 
the services which provide his needs. In terms of 
medical needs and more arduous service, this program 
could reach fantastic proportions, especially when one 
gets into medical retirement and other social benefits 
which must necessarily exist for such voluntary public 
servants away from home. 


Further than this, it is not an easy matter for a 


successful executive, 65 years of age or older, merely 
to change over and supervise large government agen- 
cies or certain government programs without experi- 
ence in government procedures and at least a few new 
technical areas. This type of supervisor would still 
be at the mercy of his younger subordinates who have 
spent career years in this field. On a large-seale basis 
as implied by De Young, it is sheer folly. 

Mandatory service on the scale proposed for men 
and women of all ages not only would establish a vast 
bureaucracy beyond all known and foreseeable re- 
quirements, but would greatly disrupt family and 
community life. This proposal is in direct conflict 
with his own quote of Arthur EF. Morgan: “Not from 
the top, not from any charm or panacea, will a peace- 
ful world come, but from millions of homes which are 
stable and secure.” As a matter of experience with 
military and governmental needs, the drafting of 
young men should come before they begin their voea 
tional and professional lives and before they enter 
into the development of their own family circle. 

Speaking of programs which are primarily military 


brings up his expressed fear of the “military” and 


its “penetration” of American thought. This same 
thought was expressed in a study by Professor Kin- 
stein and others. An article published in Scroon 
3 Eighty-page report on ‘‘ Militarism in Edueation’’ re 
leased by the National Council against Conscription, 
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AND SOCIETY was written in defense of the proposi- 
tion that the military of these United States, in its 
present form with its present philosophy and civilian 
control, did not constitute a threat to our way of 
life. Professor De Young is like the boy who eried 
“Wolf.” 
potential threat. 


Any group or organization could be a 

The top supervisors of the Department of Defense, 
the secretaries, are civilians. Civilians have been part 
of the “Boards of Trustees” for certain service-school 
programs. Civilian educators have been encouraged 
to inspect and, in some cases, even to establish the 
fundamental programis of instruction. Almost all ser- 
vice schools have a large proportion of civilian edu- 


The 


and large-scale penetration is in the reverse 


cators and teachers on their staffs and faculties. 
direct 
direction—from the civilian into the military, and 
not as indicated by Professor De Young—if we stick 
to the facts. 

The impact of military service—terminal education 
—upon the growth and development of Americans 
should not be underestimated. Literally millions of 
young men, without definite plans or jobs, found 
themselves in a position either to take up a profession 
with Iederal financial assistance because of aspira- 
tions developed in the service or to go into a job 
directly because of service training and experience. 

The final phase of Professor De Young’s four-point 
program called for a 

World Service Academy comparable in importance 
to our Military Academy and our Naval Academy. 
This program needs to be redirected and expanded to in- 
elude all forms of overseas servants—ambassadors, eon- 
suls, interpreters, librarians, typists, exchange teachers, 
et: at. ‘World Aecad- 
emy’’ is a must if our foreign service is to be elevated 


The establishment of a Service 


to a higher level of international statesmanship. 


I do not debate the need for a State Department 
Academy. There may be a potential need in this area. 
However, to include the vast variety of occupations 
deseribed in a World Service Academy would appear 
to be educationally unsound and economically impos- 
sible. 

One group mentioned above by Professor De Young 
should suffice as an illustration—the training of typ- 
ists in a World Service Academy. Typists are being 
trained every day in every city and town in the coun- 
try. Perhaps she would be a better typist after 
undergoing training at a World Service Academy in 
international law and foreign relations and a few 
other pertinent subjects. Based on value to the gov- 
ernment service of such an educational background, 
her immediate typist, the 


considering job as a 


economy of this personal development of the indi- 


4M. R. Allen. ScHoon AND Socrety, Vol. 72, No. 1861, 


August 19, 1950. 
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vidual would be pretty rough on the budget of our 
nation. We have many schools teaching in all the 
fields mentioned—there must be a more economical 
way of utilizing their services without the establish- 
ment of a new academy faced with the educational 
task of teaching a vast variety of subjects at all levels 
to selected individuals with unlike backgrounds and 
abilities, 

In the final analysis, the impact of Professor De 
Young’s “United Service” proposal would be to es- 
tablish a vast government bureaucracy which would 
make our present Federal government offices and 
agencies appear to be a rather simplified and modest 
organization by comparison. It would place every 
man and woman under complete government control. 
Potentially, it might well organize this country into 
the very state of being which we find contrary to our 
democratie way of life. Administratively, it could 
not establish, co-ordinate, and supervise itself with- 
out disrupting our community and our homes. The 
people of this country have indicated that they do 


Pwemte..., 
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not wish the present governmental organization to 
expand any farther; they want less Federal control 
and more decentralization. Under the present bud- 
getary limitations, not one phase of this proposal 
could be implemented. From every point of view— 
politically, socially, economically, educationally, and 
financially—the proposal is impractical, if not impos- 
sible. 

The world as we know it today is a seething caul- 
dron of unrest and strife. The solution to the savage 
and unreasonable actions of human beings and the de- 
fense of our own nation will test the initiative and 
imagination of our outstanding leaders. Proposals 
such as Professor De Young’s (while seemingly im- 
practical to this particular observer) indicate the 
healthy interest of our profession and should stimu- 
late all of us to think about the magnitude of the task 
ahead. However, to meet such a problem squarely, 
we have to stop dealing in well-turned phrases and 
academic platitudes and include the realities of life 


as part of our imaginative proposals. 





INVESTIGATIONS AND UNREST 

IN Time, March 2 (p. 36), Senator Robert A. Taft 
is reported to have made the following statement 
which has an important bearing on Congressional in- 
vestigations of schools and colleges: 

I must say as a member of the Board of Trustees of 
a university [Yale], I would not favor firing anyone 
simply for being a Communist unless I was certain he 
was teaching Communism. 

It is to be hoped that this statement will not elicit 
for Senator Taft the same kind of letters that were 
received by the present writer, when he put forward 
the same principle in almost the same terms in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 30, 1949. The probability is that 
he will be made the target for innuendos and charges. 

Those who seem to be at the best advantage in this 
erisis are the confessed ex-Communists. They are the 
“white-haired boys” of the investigators. Because 
they have sinned and hit the sawdust trail and bent 
the knee at the penitents’ bench, their eredibility ranks 
higher than that of their fellow-citizens who have 
never strayed or had occasion to discover that they 
were on the wrong road. While the former are given 
credit for offering their information, those named by 
them are at once presumed to be guilty before they 
have a chance to defend themselves. The Ford Fund 
for the Republic of $15,000,000 may under the cir- 
cumstances perhaps prove not to be too much for the 
study of the meaning of fundamentals of freedom.— 


| a a « 


THE MEETING OF CZECHOSLOVAK 
STUDENTS IN EXILE 
THe fifth anniversary of the Czechoslovak Students’ 
Anti-Communist Demonstrations was celebrated at a 
meeting of Czechoslovak students held in New York, 
February 24. The meeting was addressed by Jaroslav 
Zich, president, National Union of Czechoslovak Stu- 
1948 and 


vossible 
J 


dents in Exile. The union was formed in 
hopes to establish contact with as many as 
students in exile whose number 


1,000 and 5,000. 


of the Czechoslovak 
is estimated to be between 

The meeting was also addressed by Harold B. Mil 
ler, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.), and president, Na 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, who emphasized 
the importance of free exchange of ideas between 
exiles and American students to promote an under- 
standing of the meaning of authoritarian control of 


Mosely, 


director, Russian Institute, Columbia University, dis 


education. In the main address Philip FE. 
cussed “The University and Democracy, Czechoslovak 
Trends,” and deseribed the rich productivity and the 
free academic inquiry which had long been traditional 
in Czechoslovakia and which have been replaced to- 
day by uniformity in edueation. 


NURSING SCHOOLS REPORT INCREASED 
ADMISSIONS 

professional nursing in the United 

1952, 


Lynch, 


ScuooLs of 
States admitted 


according to an announcement by Theresa I. 


42,103 new student nurses in 
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chairman, Committee on Careers in Nursing, National 
League for Nursing, which conducts the national stu- 
dent-nurse recruitment program. An additional 439 
students entered nursing schools in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, bringing the total number of new student nurses 
in the United States and territories to 42,542 in 1952, 
compared with a total of 42,053 in 1951. 

The increase is encouraging because it marks the 
beginning of a gradual rise in nursing-school admis- 
sions which may be expected over the next few years 
as the population in the 17- to 18-year-old age bracket 
increases. Because of the low birthrate of the de- 
pression years, however, a sharp upswing in nursing- 
school admissions cannot be anticipated until 1958. 

Admission increases were reported by 25 states last 
year over the preceding year, with the East North 
Central and Middle Atlantie sections showing the 
largest gains. 

The majority of men and women entering schools 
of nursing in 1952 are enrolled in programs approved 
for full or temporary accreditation by the National 
League for Nursing. Of the 1,176 nursing schools 
reporting admissions in 1952, 652 programs are ap- 
proved for temporary accreditation and 215 for full 
accreditation by this national ageney. All schools re- 
porting in the survey are approved by state licensing 
authorities. 

There is a growing awareness of the career oppor- 
tunities in nursing among young people today, and 
nursing is competing favorably with other fields re- 
eruiting young people by bringing more than 40,000 
new students into the profession each year. Because 
of the continuing need for nurses to help meet the 
growing demands for nursing service, the Committee 
on Careers in Nursing is intensifying its program, 
and its 1953 campaign will emphasize the career 
opportunities in practical as well as professional 
nursing. 

The work of the committee is supported by the 
national nursing, hospital, and medical associations, 
the United Community Defense Services, and the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


NEW SCHOOLS TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In addition to new courses and new degrees to be 
offered by many institutions of higher education (a 
description of which will appear in a fortheoming 
number of Scnoo, anp Society), there are several 
institutions that are establishing new schools and 
colleges. 

Carleton College (Ottawa, Canada) announces that 
it will open a Graduate School of Public Administra- 


tion next fall. The school is subsidized by an initial 
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grant of $200,000 by the Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation of Toronto and will broaden the curriculum 
already in existence which stresses publie administra- 
tive practice as a special area of study. The cur- 
riculum will include graduate studies in public ad- 
ininistration, politicr] science, and related fields, lead- 
ing to the M.A. in Public Administration and designed 
for students who wish to follow careers in public 
service, Federal, provincial, or local. According to 
M. M. MacOdrum, president of the college, there will 
be a number of substantial fellowships and scholar- 
ships available. The staff will be increased, and there 
will be provision for visiting lectureships by means of 
which professors from other institutions, government 
officials, and visitors from other countries will present 
individual lectures or special series of lectures. 

Abram L. Sachar, president, Brandeis University 
(Waltham 54, Mass.), announced on February 8 that 
Max Lerner, professor of American civilization and 
institutions, has been appointed chairman of the new 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences that will open 
in September and will offer instruction in chemistry, 
musical composition, Near Eastern and Judaic studies, 
and psychology. The degrees to be awarded are the 
M.A., and Ph.D. in Near Eastern and Judaic Studies, 
the M.A. in Chemistry, the Master of Fine Arts in 
Musical Composition, and the Ph.D. in Psychology. 
A number of graduate scholarships, fellowships, and 
teaching assistantships are being offered, providing 
full remission of tuition and fees and stipends up to 
$1,400 on a competitive basis to men and women. 

The Board of Directors of the University of Akron 
(Ohio) has approved the establishment of a College 
of Business Administration, effective September 1. 
The college will be responsible for courses in com- 
merce, business administration, secretarial sciences, 
and industrial management, involving programs for 
700 students, and will offer B.S. degrees in business 
administration, industrial management, and secre- 
tarial science; one- and two-year certificate programs 
in secretarial science, and a special five-year curricu- 
lum combining degrees in secretarial science with lib- 
eral arts and education. 


The department of economics and commerce at the 
Pennsylvania State College will be separated from the 
School of the Liberal Arts, effective July 1, and will 


become the School of Business. It will be directed 
by a dean (as yet not appointed) and will include 
three academic departments: accounting and statistics, 
commerce, and economies. The Bureau of Business 
Research, to be headed by a director, will also be in- 
cluded in the school. The proposed curriculum con- 
forms to the accreditation requirements of the Asso- 


ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Russell Thornley Sharpe, whose appointment as 
administrative vice-president, Golden Gate Cellege 
(San Franciseo 1), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, November 20, 1948, will assume new duties, 
April 2, as president, Monticello College (Alton, IIl.), 
succeeding John R. Young, whose appointment was 
reported in these columns, November 24, 1942, and 
who had held the post until June, 1952. Mary Laing 
Swift, academic dean, is serving as acting president. 


John A. Krout, associate provost and dean of the 
graduate faculties, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and provost to sueceed Grayson 
Kirk, whose appointment to the presidency was re- 
ported in Scuoon. aNp Socrety, January 10. William 
Clements Warren, whose appointment as acting dean, 
Law School, following the resignation of Young 
Berryman Smith, was reported in these columns, No- 
vember 29, 1952, has been named to the deanship. 


Willis E. Snowbarger, chairman of the department 
of history, Olivet Nazarene College (Kankakee, IIl.), 
has been named dean of the college to sueceed Carl 8. 
McClain, September 1, when the latter becomes regis- 
trar, succeeding Ralph E. Perry. Everett Moore has 
been appointed instructor in business administration, 
and Effie Martin, assistant librarian. Promotions re- 


ported are as follows: to chairmanships, LeRoy Brown 


(speech) and Jessie A. Coburn (home economics) ; to 
professorships, R. L. Lunsford (theology and Biblical 
literature), William David Rice (physics and mathe- 
maties), and Clarence Grothaus; to associate profes- 
sorships, William P. Sloan (education) and John 
Cotner; and to assistant professorships, Leonard FE. 
Anderson (business administration and economies) 
and Harriet Arneson. 


Walter A. Glass, assistant registrar, Drew University 
(Madison, N. J.), assumed new duties as registrar, 
March 1, succeeding F. Taylor Jones, whose appoint- 
ment as executive assistant of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, February 14. 
B. Elder, who had been an assistant in the office of 


Mrs. Francis 
admissions under Mr. Jones, has been appointed di- 
rector of the office. 


Leo P. Kibby, professor 
science, San Jose (Calif.) 


of history and _ political 
State College, has been 
appointed chairman of the division of social science. 


Richard Wedel, instructor in religion, Willamette 


University (Salem, Ore.), has been named acting head 
of the department to serve during the year’s leave of 
absence (1953-54) granted to Norman A. Huffman for 
completion of a book. John A. Rademaker, head of 
the department of sociology, has also been granted a 
The following have been promoted 
to professorships; John A. Myers, Jr. (psychology), 
Cameron §S. J. Paulin (art), Howard W. Runkel 
(speech), and Martha E. Springer (biology and 
botany). William S. Winslow, law librarian, has been 
appointed to an associate professorship. 


leave of absence. 


Bruno Migliorini, professor of the history of the 
Italian language, University of Florence, has been 
appointed visiting professor of Italian, University of 
California (Berkeley 4), to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to Michele De Filippis, professor of 
Italian. Jay B. Lieberman has been named visiting 
associate professor of journalism. Richard S. Crutch- 
field, research psychologist, has been given an addi- 
On 
the Davis campus Merle L. Perkins has been named 


tional appointment as professor of psychology. 


assistant professor of foreign languages. 


Robert Livingston Johnson, whose appointment as 
president, Temple University (Philadelphia 22), was 
reported in Scnoo, anp Society, August 30, 1941, 
assumed new duties, March 2, as head of the United 
States Overseas Information Program. 


Harold J. McNally, professor of educational admin- 
istration, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to direct a 
survey for improving the educational program of 
Burma sponsored by the Technical Co-operation Ad- 
ministration of the Point Four Program and the 
Burmese Ministry of Edueation. 


Mary Malcolm Hunter, a guidance counselor, Pea- 
body Conservatory of Musie (Baltimore 2), on March 
3 was elected president of the eastern division of the 
Musie National 
Arthur Ward, director of musie in the public schools 
of Montelair (N. J.). 


E.dueators Conference, succeeding 


The following officers were elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference : 
Carlton W. 
phy, the University of Oklahoma, president; Anna D. 


Serenda, associate professor of philoso- 


McCracken, instructor in correspondence study, the 
University of Kansas, vice-president; and Robert L. 
Rein’l, assistant professor of philosophy, Louisiana 
New members 
of the Executive Committee are: James S. Fulton, 
Rice Institute 


State University, secretary-treasurer. 


associate professor of philosophy, 
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(Houston 1, Tex.) ; Lewis E. Hahn, professor of phi- 
losophy, Washington University (Saint Louis 5); and 
David L. Miller, professor of philosophy, the Uni- 


versity of Texas. 


Warren B. Cochran, principal, Brooklyn Friends 
School, will retire in July after 33 years of service, 
11 of which have been as principal. 


The following are among members of the staff of 
Northwestern University who will retire on August 31: 
Glenn Cliffe Bainum, professor of music; Charles 
Braden, professor of history and literature of. reli- 
gions; John C. M. Brentano, professor of physics; 
Baker Brownell, professor of philosophy; Ernest 
Davies and John. Tinen, professors of accounting ; Lew 
Sarett, professor of speech; and Kurt Wanieck, as- 
sociate professor of piano. 

Correction: Because of a typographical error in 
“The National Woodrow Wilson Program,” published 
in Scuoo. AND Society, February 2 (page 123), the 
amount of money granted to the project by the General 
Education Board was reported as $30,000. The grant 
is $300,000. 


Coming Events 


The New York Adult Education Council will hold 
a conference at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, March 
24, as part of its 20th-anniversary celebration. The 
meetings will begin at 10: 30 A.M. and continue after 
lunch from 2: 00-4: 00. Members of the council and 
staff members of affiliated organizations may register 
by sending a fee of $2.00 (nonmembers, $3.00) to the 
offices of the council, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 


The Philosophy of Education Society will hold its 
Annual meeting at the University of Notre Dame, 
March 29-April 1. The major topic to be discussed 
will be “The State of Intelligence and Reason in 
American Education and Culture.” 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
hold its annual convention in Oklahoma City (Okla.), 
May 18-20. Persons wishing to attend are urged to 
write to the state office of the congress for official 
application forms. 


Recent Deaths 


John Rice Ball, professor emeritus of geology and 
paleontology, Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Ill.), died, March 1, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Ball had served the university as instruetor in 
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geology and paleontology (1918-21, 1923-25), assis- 
tant professor (1925-28), associate professor (1928- 
15), and professor (1945-46); professor (1946-51), 
University of Kansas City (Mo.); and professor 
(1951-52), the University of North Carolina. 


Horace Martin Poynter, teacher of classics (1902- 
13), Phillips Academy (Andover, Mass.), died, March 


2, at the age of seventy-three years. 


Edith Frances Claflin, special lecturer in Latin, 
Columbia University, died, March 5, at the age of 
Dr. Claflin had served as in- 
structor in Latin (1907-13), Monticello College 
( Alton, Ill.) ; instructor in Greek and Latin (1914-16), 
Laurel School (Cleveland); head of the department 
of Greek (1916-33), Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, 
Conn.) ; and lecturer in Greek and Latin (1936-45), 
Barnard College, and special lecturer (since 1945), 


seventy-seven years. 


Columbia University. 


George Batholomew Haven, professor emeritus of 
advanced machine design, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, died, March 6, at the age of eighty-one 
Dr. Haven had served the institute from 1894 


years. 


to 1942. 


recent) f j; f; 





Il Metodo dei Progetti: Un 
Capitolo della Storia dell’Educazione Attiva. Pp. 132. 
La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze, Italy. 1952. 

With an article, as appendix, by W. H. Kilpatrick, re- 
printed from the Teachers College Record, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


BORGHI, LAMBERTO. 


e 

BUCHANAN, SCOTT. Essay in Politics. Pp. xiii + 235. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. $3.75. 
is concerned with the current crisis in the 
Our consent to the traditional 
almost complete 
among 

vital 


This essay 
consent of the governed. 
republican visions is frustrated by an 
acquiescence to many unrecognized governments, 
which are the corporations that carry on our 


functions. 
e 


Conformists, Informers or Free Teachers. Pp. 48. 
Teachers Union, 206 West 15th Street, New York 11. 
1953. 10 eents 
Excerpts from the trials of seven New York City teachers, 
dismissed on Thursday, January 8, 1953. 


A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors; 1952-53 Edition. Pp. 56. Department of 
Co-ordination and Placement, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 1953. 

Career articles written by woman graduates of the College 
of Applied Arts, College of Business Administration, and 
the College of Engineering of the university. 


CROMWELL, R. FLOYD, RAYMOND N. HATCH, 
AND MORGAN D. PARMENTER. You and Your 
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Future. Guidanee Unit No. 1. Pp. 56. Success in 
the World of Work. Guidanee Unit No. 3. Pp. 56. 
Guidance Publishing Company, Box 27, Niagara Square 
Station, Buffalo 1, N. Y. 1953. 66 cents; quantity 
rates. 

A revised and enlarged edition for the occupations course. 


r 
DE BARTOLOMEIS, FRANCESCO. 
zigoni e la ‘‘ Rinnovata.’’ Pp. 55. 
Editriee, Firenze, Italy. 1953. 


Giuseppina Piz- 
La Nuova Italia, 


oe 
Maria Montessori e la Pedagogia Scien- 
Pp. 149. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze, 
1953. 


tifica. 
Italy. 
° 


Ovide Decroly. Pp. viii + 166. 
Italia, Editrice, Firenze, Italy. 1953. 


La Nuova 


DOYLE, ANDREW M. Some Aspects of Ability and 
Achievement in High School Girls. Pp. 27. The Cath- 
olie University of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
1952. 75 cents. 

A doctoral thesis. 
@ 


FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. 

tion. Pp. xiv+477. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1953. $4.00. 
This is not a Procrustean educational instrument. It as- 
sumes that both the teachers and the students have minds 
and aims to stimulate the minds to self-activity. The 
basic conception is self-education. 


Philosophy of Educa- 


‘*Forees Affecting American Edueation.’’ 1953 Year- 
book. Pp. xv+208. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1953. $3.50. 

Like all ASCD publications, this is a product of the co- 


operative effort and thinking of many members of the 
organization. 


Industrial, Labor, and Community Relations. Pp. vii4 
174. Delmar Publishers, Ine., Albany, N. Y. 1953. 


A New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion publication. 
e 


KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT J. Principles and Prac- 
tices of Secondary School Teaching. Pp. xv +521. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $4.50. 


An addition to Harper's Exploration Series in Education 
under the advisory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes, dean, 
School of Education, the University of Wisconsin. 


RASEY, MARIE I. It Takes Time: An Autobiography 
of the Teaching Profession. Pp. x+204. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 


As a case history of a profession, this book ought to find 
an eager audience among all educators and prospective 
teachers who are themselves evolving a philosophy and 
psychology of teaching. ; 


eo 

SCHARFSTEIN, ZEVI. 

Chaiai. Pp. 344. 
1952. 


Haiah aviv ba-aretz: Mekoret 
Masadah, Ine., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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United States in 1914. Distributors in this country: Shilo 
Publishing House, 310 West 105th Street, New York 25. 


SISTER COLUMBA MULLALY. The Retention and 
Recognition of Information: An Experimental Study 
of the Retention and Reminiscence of Items Learned 
from One Reading of a Prose Article. Pp. xviii+45. 
The Catholie University of America Press, Washington 
17, D.C. 1952. 75 cents. 

A dissertation, 
e 


SISTER M. SAINT CATHERINE SULLIVAN. The 
Concept of Authority in Contemporary Educational 
Theory. Pp. xiii+ 239. The Catholie University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. 1952. $2.75. 

A dissertation. 
e 


Small Business Management. Pp. vii+213. Delmar 
Publishers, Ine., Albany, N. Y. 1953. 
Another New York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association publication. 

2 


Character Building and Higher Edu- 
Maemillan Company, New York 


TEAD, ORDWAY. 
cation. Pp. x +129. 
11. 1953. $2.00. 
In this significant discussion there is no denunciation of 
the young, but rather a constructive program of action to 
help them, since they are the product of the social setting 
in which they have grown up and in which they live. The 
’4th volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 
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WHY NOT... 


write today to find out how you may retire with 
an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 
ings and capital values of the comon stocks in the 
Fund. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
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COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36,N. Y. 
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from his birth 


of an American Jewish educationist 
n Russia in 1884 until his arrival in the 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES OF MEXICO 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program San Cosme 71 
in Mathematics es 
México, D. F. 


June 8-August 28 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education SPRING SESSION 
and Academic Courses April 6 through June 12, 1953. 


Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 15-26 


Six Weeks Session—June 29-August 7 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 10-21 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 through August 7, 1953. 


FALL SESSION 


Graduate R h Prog t 
eomnetiongae yet gg. cyan September 2 through November 19, 1953. 


Laboratory of Field Biology 


June 8-August 28 Courses leading to an M.A. and a Ph.D. degree 


in Hispanic Languages and Literature. No 
For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 


knowledge of Spanish necessary. 


Apply to the Registrar for a catalog 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

















SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—- 
June 22 to July 31 


Four Weeks Session— 
August 3 to August 28 








Numerous courses will be offered Reduced tuition rates are offered 

in all divisions of the University. teachers, librarians and ministers 
in active service. 

Special features include workshops 


in Intercultural Relations, Inter- s 
national Affairs, Methods in Fam. Comfortable rooms are available 


ily Life Education, the Teaching on and near the campus. Delight- 
of Science, Nutrition, Driver Edu- ful summer climate. 
cation, and Business Education. 
Organized social, cultural, and 
Faculty includes many recreational activities are pro- 
distinguished guest professors. vided. 
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